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THE 
AFRICAN INTELLIGENCER. 


PROSPECTUS. 


Tue events which have already 
gsrown out of the partial develope- 
rent of the enlarged system of 
African benevolence, so lately and 
to happily conceived in this coun- 
try, begin to create a deep and 
fervid glow of interest, and excite 
inquiry in all classes of the Amer- 
ican community. ‘The means of 
information on these topics have 
hitherto been commensurate, nel- 
ther with the actual demand of 
the public, nor with the impor- 
tance of engaging in the grea 
work, the general co-operation of 
our citizens. 

The annual reports of the So- 
ciety, the only separate vehicle 
of this species of intelligence 
hitherto employed, can never be 
expected to dissemmate the re- 
quisite information throughout the 
nation, both from the moderate 
size which an official document 
must always sustatn—from the 
long intervals which must inter- 
vene between ihe periods of its ap- 
pearance—-and the limited number 
of copies which the Society will 
ever be able to throw initio circu- 
lation. The mass of interesting 
intelligence. both in this country 


and from the coast of Africa, té 
which the progress of coloniza- 
tion must give rise, will, from this 
time, accumulate more rapidly, 
ana the public solicitude to re- 
ceive it seasonably, in a regular 
and authentic shape, necessarily 
be much greater than ever before. 

These considerations have sug- 
gested the utility of publishing pe- 
riodically, an authenticated Sum- 
mary of African Intelligence, and 
regular Journal of the proceedings 
the Colonization So- 
ciety. 


American 


Arrangements have been made 
to procure from the Managers of 
the Society at Washington, for 
insertion in this journal, all their 
future addresses to Auxiliaries. 
and to the public—their official 
documents—extracts from their 
correspondence abroad; and all 
papers oi general interest to the 
community. 

The contents of the Intelligen- 
cer, by a natural distribution, will 
be arranged under three distinct 
heads. 

The First, of Genera IntTEt- 
LIGENCE, will embrace such noti- 
ces of Africa. and its inhabitants, 





including the geography, natural 
history, and productions of the 
former, the physical and moral 
character, history, and present 
condition of the latter, as will 
present to readers a distinct, and 
extensive view of the great ob- 
jects to which the exercise of 
African philanthropy may be most 
profitably directed. 

The second division will ¥%e 
devoted to articles explanatory 
of the history, nature, and conse- 
quences of the Stave Trape, and 
the means employed for suppress- 
ing it—with a journal of the cur- 
rent operations of our own, and 
European governments, to eflect 
ats entire annihilation. 





The Third Division of the 
Journal will be occupied exclu- 
sively in recording and detailing 
the history, proceedings, and cor- 
respondence of the American Co- 
LONIZATION Soctery, at home and 
abroad. 

It is confidently Loped that the 
public generally, and the officers 
and members of the different 
Auxiliary Colonization Societies 
throughout the United Stites, par- 
ticularly, will not only patronize 
the African Intelligencer, but avail 
of the information 
they shall derive from it, more 
effectually to further the great ob- 
jects of their association. 


themselves 
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General FJntelliqence. 


Geographical Sketch of Africa. 

Tue extent of Africa is greater 
than that of Europe, and its po- 
pulation more numerous than of 
the continent of America. It de- 
rived its original inhabitants from 
the immediate posterity of Noah, 
and was probably peopled soon 
after the confusion of tongues. 
Its greatest extent, from the Cape 


of Good- Hope, in lat. 34 50, 
south, to Cape Serrat, 37 18, 
north, is 4990 miles; and_ its 


greatest breadth, from Cape Verd 
in 15 deg. 30 W. Long. to Cape 
Guardafui 51 deg. E. is 4600 
miles. Africa is a vast peninsula 
separated from Asia, by the Isth- 
mus of Suez, formed by the ap- 
proach of the extremities of the 
Mediterranean Sea, and Arabian 
Gulf [the Red Sea of Scripture | 
—and resembles in shape a pros- 
trate pyramid, having the Med- 
iterranean Sea for the boundary 
of its base, the Indian and Atlan- 
tic Oceans on its two sides—and 
declining gradually south, termi- 
nates in the Cape of Good-Hope. 

The language spoken on the 
northern coast is a dialect found- 
ed on the Arabic, in which is pre- 
served whatever literary monu- 
ments are now extant. With the 
Mahometan religion, the language 
of Arabia i s lhewise extended 


far into the Sia of the conti- 





nent, and down the Western 
Coast,as far asabout the sixteenth 
degree of North Latitude. From 
this point, which is the latitude of 
Cape Verd, and about 150 miles 
north of Sierra Leone, the Soosoo 
language, remarkable for its soft- 
ness and musical cadences, pre- 
vails. Many of the surrounding 
tribes use a dialect of this lan- 
guage. 

In Egypt, besides the Arabic, a 
corrupted dialect of the ancient 
Coptic, is still retained by the 
descendants of the original inhab- 
itants. The Abyssinians have a 
dialect formed on the ancient 
Ethiopic. With these exceptions, 
the innumerable tribes of the in- 
terior, and of South Africa,.use a 
great variety of barbarous and 
imperfect languages, which can 
be traced to no common origin, 
and present few analogies be- 
tween themselves. 

The great natural features of 
Africa are, the Nile, which rises 
near the centre of the continent, 
about lat. 8 deg. north, and pur- 
sucs a northern direction through 
Aes ssimia, and Egypt to the Medi- 
terranean.—T he Nige ‘r, which has 
its rise in the mountains near the 
Western Coast, and pursues an 
eastern course through a fertile 
country beyond the limits of Eu- 
ropean research. ‘The Mountains 
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which take their rise near Cape 


Verd, and stretch eastward, ac- 
cording to Dr. Morse’s conjec- 
ture, a distance of 2830 mnies, 
dividing the whole continent al- 
most equally. In the Western 
extremity of thisstupendous rauge, 
all the considerable rivers of 
West Africa have their sources. 
Mount Atias rans parallel to the 
Kuinra, at a distance of 20 de- 
grees to the north, and reaches 
from the neighbourhood of the 
Nile quite to the Atiaitic Ocean, 
wesi—forming the southern boun- 
dary of the states of Barbary. By 
far the greater part of the interior 
of Northern Africa is an arid and 
inhospitable desert, equally desti- 
tute of soil, water and inhabitants. 
From the kingdom of Morocco 
to the mouth of the Sencgal, this 
desert, which has the name of 
Sahara, reaches quite to the coast; 
which throughout this whole ex- 
teat, is rendered for ever uninha- 
pitable. At the Senegal com- 
mences a fertile country, which 
till the slave trade began its de- 
populating ravages, sustalaed an 
abundant population. ‘Thence to 
the sixteenth degree of south lat- 
itude, the soil is exuberantly pro- 
hific, and the native tribes nu- 
merous. ‘The southern extremity 

Africa has a more temperate 
climate, buta less productive soil, 
and a thinner population. The 
eastern coast, as far as explored, 
appears to yield neither in the 
quality of its soil, nor the number 
of its inhabitants, to the western. 

The population of Africa can- 
not be estimated with any proba- 
ble accuracy. Hassel states it, 


we know not on what authority, at 
38,945.000. 
“The knowledge of the an- 
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cients,’ says Dr. Morse, * respect- 
ing Africa, except the parts bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean, was 
ever very imperfect. ‘Their des- 
criplions, obscured by the chan- 
ges, and various spelling of names 
and the frequent revolutions of 
states, have laid the foundation 
for much controversy, which it is 
not important here to be further 
noticed. Herodotus, anciently and 
major Rennell, and many travel- 
lers, and missionaries, of science 
and intelligence, too numerous to 
name, in modern times, have 
made important advances in ex- 
ploring this large section of the 
globe. In the following descrip- 
tion, the best authors, hot a few, 
and the best maps down to the 
present time, have been faithfully 
consulted, and the information 
they contain, wrought intoit. The 
great extent of Africa, the number 
of small disconnected states, into 
which it 1s divided, and their wide 
distance from each other, render 
it diilicult to form any general 
classification of its contents.” 

The geography of Africa is 
commonly pursued 7 the fol- 
lowing divisions : Northern 
Africa. 2. Western ice, a 
Southern Africa. 4. Eastern Af- 
rica. 5. Central dfrica. 


NortTuern AFRICA, 

Includes Egy pt, and the states 
of Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and the 
kingdom of Morocco. This di- 
vision of Africa was subdued and 
overspread by the eagly followers 
of Mahomet; and ine from 
them its character, religious, po- 
litical and moral, with the loss 
of Christianity, sunk to a state 
equatly removed from civilization 
and absolute barbarism, in which 
it remains to the present day. 

















WestTERN AFRICA 

Comprehends all that portion 
of the western coast, together 
with the country as far saterior as 
has yet been accurately explored, 
included between the Pai 
limit of the kingdom of Morocco, 
about 28 deg. N. and Cape Negro 
in the latitude of St. lees. 16 
deg. S. The extent of this coast, 
without including its smaller in- 
dentations, cannot be less than 
4,000 miles. It is accessible at 
almost every point; and presents 
in general, a country gradually 
elevated ace ording to the distance 
from the ocean. 

From this line of coast have 
been procured the victims of that 
detested commerce which for 
nearly three centuries, has indi- 
rectly proved, scarcely less the 
scourge of Europe and America, 
than, of Africa herself. 


The most common divisions of 
Western Africa are the territories 
on the Sengal and Gambia, the 
Ivory, Gold, and Slave Coasts, of 
Guinea, Benin, Benguela, and 
Congo. ‘The earliest European 
establishments on this coast were 
the Portuguese trading stations. 
The French, Dutch, and Danes, 
have likewise at diflerent periods 
occupied a number of posts, and 
peeticaeren in the lucrative com- 
merce to which the productions 
of the country, and the traflick 
in slaves has given rise. All these 
stations, with the exce ption of two 
or three on the coast of Guinea, 
belonging to Denmark, it is be- 
lieved, have now either passed in- 
to the hands of the English, o1 
been givenup. The native tribes 
iuhabiting Western Africa are in- 
credibly numerous. 

[To be continued. } 
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in this and the subsequent numbers of 
the Intelligencer, will be given a compen- 
cious history of the origin, and progress of 
this species of commerce, from the earliest 
period of authentic history to the present 
day. This statement will be drawn from 
the best authorities which our means of in- 
formation supply. Particular attention 
shall be bestowed on that part of it which 
relates to the extent of the trade, imme- 


diately before 


for its suppression began to operate. 


2 the recent national measures 
Hav- 
ing brought the history of the slave-trade 
down to this most interesting era, we shall 
exhibit a complete, but comprehensive view 
of the subsequent progress of public senti- 
ment, and legislation, in relation to it, both 
4n Europe and America. In these sketch- 


es will be presented the history of one 


African Siave-Crade. 


of the most remarkable, as well as hap- 
piest changes which have ever oceurred is 
the policy and morality of national govern: 
ments. The philanthropist needs not be 
that all the powers in 


the world have now either prohibited, ox 


informed, civilized 
furnished to each other a sacred pledge to 
prohibit, within a specified period, the fu- 
ture piosecution of the slave-trade by their 
respective subjects. It will be seen by the- 
acts of Congress, passed May 15th, 1820, 
[see p. 31,] that the future prosecution of 


this commerce by American citizens, is 
made piracy, and punishable with death. 
The great work of abolishing this commerce 
is therefore virtually accomplished. Conse- 
quently the articles which are to follow un- 
der this head of our journal, are, nappily, 
+} 


too late, to claim the merit of aiding in it 





but the information they contain is too im- 
portant to be withheld, and too interesting 
not amply to compensate every American 
citizen for the perusal. 


Oricin of the Slave-Trade. 


+ The commerce of the human 
species was of a very early date. 
ft was founded on the idea that 
men were properly ; and, as this 
idea Was 5 coeval with the first or- 
der of involunte ary slaves, it must 
have ariscn in the first practices 
of barter. The story of Joseph, 
as recorded in the sacred w ritings, 
whom his brothers sold from an 
envious suspicion of his future 
sreatness, is an ample testimony 
of the truth of this conjecture. It 
shows that there were men, even 
at that early period, who travelled 
up and down as merchants, col- 
lecting not only balm, myrrh, spt- 
cery, ‘and other wares, but the 
human species also, for the pur- 
voses of traflick. The instant 
determination of the brothers, on 
the first sight of the merchants, fo 
sell him. aud the immediate ac- 
quiescence of those who pur- 
ehased him for a foreign market, 
prove that this commerce had 
been then established, not only 
in that part of the country, where 
this transaction happened, but in 
that also, whither the merchants 
were then travelling with their 
eamels, namely, Egypt: and they 
show further, that, as all customs 
require time for their establish- 
ment, so it must have existed in 
the ages, previous to that of Pha- 
raoh; that is, m those ages, in 
which we fixed the first date of 
mvoluntary servitude. This com- 
merce, then, as appears by the 
present instance, existed in the 
earliest practices of barter, and 


had descended to the Egyptians, 
through as long a period of time, 
as was suflicient to have made it, 
in the times alluded to, an estab- 
lished custom. ‘Thus was Egypt, 
in those days, the place of the 
greatest resort; the grand empo- 
rium of trade, to which the people 
were driving their merchandise, 
as to a centre: and thus did it 
afford, among other opportunities 
of trattick, the first market that is 
recorded, for the sale of the hu- 
man species. 

* This market, which was thus 
supplied by the constant con- 
course of merchants, who resorted 
to it from various parts, could not 
fail, by these means, to have been 
considerable. It received, after- 
wards, an additional supply from 
those piracies, which we mention- 
ed to have existed in the uncivil- 
ized ages of the world, and which, 
in fact, it greatly promoted and 
encourage a : aud it became, from 
these united circumstance s, so 
famous, as to have been known, 
within a few centuries from the 
time of Pharaoh, both to the Gre- 
cian colonies in Asia, and the 
Grecian Islands. Homer mentions 
Cyprus and Egyptas the common 
market for slaves, about the times 
of the Trojan war. Thus Anti- 
nous, offended with Ulysses, 
threatens* to send him to one oi 
these places, if he does not in- 
stantly depart from his table. The 
same poet? also, in his hymn to 
Bacchus, mentions them again, 
but in a more unequivocal manner, 
as the common market for slaves. 
He takes occasion, in that hymn, 
to describe the pirates’ method of 
securing the coast, from the cir- 


* Tom. Odyss. L. 17.448. + L. 26. 
t Exodus, Ch. 1. 
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cumstance of their having kidnap- 

ed Bacchus, as a noble youth, 
for whom they expected an im- 
mense ransom. 

“ It may not perhaps be consid- 
ered as a digression, to mention in 
a few words, by itself, the won- 
derful concordance of the writings 
of Moses and Homer with the 
case before us: not that the for- 
mer, from their divine authority, 
want additional support, but be- 
cause it cannot be unpleasant to 
see them contirmed by a person, 
who, being one of the earliest 
writers, and living ina very re- 
mote age, was the first that could 
afford us any additional proof of 
the circumstances abovemention- 
ed. Egypt is represented, in the 
first book of the sacred writings, 
as amarket for slaves, and, in thet 
second, as famous for the severity 
of its servitude. The same line 
of Homer, which we have already 
referred to, conveys to us the 
same ideas. It points it out asa 
market for the human species, and 
by the epithet of * bitter Egypt,” 
(which epithet is peculiarly an- 
nexed to it on this occasion.) al- 
ludes in the strongest manner to 
that severity and rigour, of which 
the sacred historian transmitted 
us the first account. 

‘‘ But to return. Though Egypt 
was the first market recorded for 
this species of traffick ; and though 
Egypt, and Cyprus afterw ards, 
were particularly distinguished for 
it, in the times of the ‘Trojan war ; 
yet they were not the only places, 
even at that period, where men 
were bought and sold. ‘The 
Odyssey of Homer shows that it 
was then practised in many of the 
islands of the Algean sea: and 
the Iljad. that it had taken place 
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among those Grecians on the con- 

tinent of Europe, who had em- 
barked from thence on the Trojan 
expedition. This appears par- 
ticularly at the end of the seventh 
book. A fleet is described there, 

as having just arrived from Riese. 
nos, with a supply of wine for the 
Grecian camp. The merchants 
are described also, as immediately 
exposing it to sale, and as receiv- 
ing in exchange among other ar- 
ticles of barter, “a number of 
slaves.’ 

‘“ It will now be suflicient to ob- 
serve, that, as other states arose, 
and as circumstances contributed 
to make them known, this custom 
is discovered to have existed 
among them; that it travelled 
over all Asia; that it spread 
through the Grecian and Roman 
world ; was in use among the bar- 
hisoue nations, which overturned 
the Roman empire; and was 
practised therefore, at the same 
period, throughout al! Europe.” 


The extract which follows is from a letter 
published without the sanction of the writ- 
er’s name, or that of his correspondent. 
But the facts related, so perfectly accord 
with the known state of things in Western 
Africa, as to leave no doubt of the veracity 
of the whole statement. 


Extract of a letter from Cape de Verd Islands, 


“Villa de Praya, St. Jago, May 29, 132 


“The slave-trade which has 
been carried on to such an alarm- 
ing extent the last year, has re- 
ceived an important check by the 
arrival of the United States’ ship 
of war Cyane, captain Trenchard, 
on this station, who entirely clear- 
ed the coast of every slaver on 
the 17th ultimo. Though he had 
the good fortune to capture a 











great number of slave vessels, yet 
they were, mostly, so complete- 
ly covered with ‘Spanish papers, 
that he, though reluctantly, suf- 
fered them to proceed south of 
the line, after taking out the 
Americans. and has manned four 
prizes which he ordered to New- 
York. 

“* England has been endeavour- 
ing with redoubled energy to sup- 
press the horrible traftic in slaves 
the last year; and although her 
squadron have rendered creat ser- 
vice in the cause of humanity, 
yet nothing has had such an effect 
on the slavers, as the arrival of a 
single American ship of war. 

“The following are the English 
vessels of war on this station, viz: 
ship Tartar, sir George R. Col- 
lier, who arrived in December 
last; Pheasant, captain Kelly ; 
Myrmidon, captain Leeke ; Mor- 
giana, captain Sundiland; brigs 

histle, lieut. Hagan, and Snap- 
per, captain ; all under the 
command of commodore Collier, 
who proceeded the other day to 
Princess Island to destroy a nest 
of slavers at that place. He will 
return to England. Great mor. 
tality has raged in the squadron, 
and the Snapper has lost her cap- 
tain, first lieutenant surgeon, and 
most of the other officers, captain 
Strong, late commander of the 
Morgiana, has been promoted, 
and returned to England. 

** [tis a fact too notorious, that 
scarce a vessel proceeds to thie 
coast for slaves, but what is whol- 
ly or in part owned in America. 

* The manner in which most of 
the slavers carry on the trade 1s 
this: they sail from the United 
States to some port in Cuba, with 
a cargo of blue and white cottons, 
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India checks, nankin, powder, 
muskets, tobacco, &c. where they 
make a sham sale of the vessel 
for the purpose of procuring a 
set of Spanish papers, and the of- 
ficers make oath that the cargo, 
entitled to debenture, has been 
landed, and procure the requisite 
certificates, when every article 
remains untouched on board. 
They then take on board a Span- 
iard, who passes for the captain, 
but perhaps his first voyage to 
sea, hoist the Spanish flag, and 
proceed to the coast of Africa, 
north of the line, keeping three 
log books, two in Spanish, one 
true and the other false, and one 
in Linglish; on arrival the super- 
cargo land with the goods, under 
cover of the guns of the vessel, on 
the beach, in huts erected for the 
purpose, and sends circulars to 
all the neighbouring kings, ac- 
quainting them of his arrival, and 
that he has a handsome assort- 
ment of goods which he wishes to 
dispose of for slaves, In a given 
number of days. They immedi- 
ately flock to his depot with their 
slaves, which they exchange for 
eoods, at the usual rate of 100 
bars per head; in the mean time 
the vessel is preparing rice, wood, 
and water. and when the slaves 
are collected, they are all em- 
barked in one day, and the same 
night the vessel puts to sea, and 
if not captured during the first 
night generally succeeds in get- 
ting off. Their next plan is to 
arrange the log book to be pro- 
duced in Cuba, which must shew 
that the slaves were shipped south 
of the line, and the vessel with 
her cargo is then admitted to en- 
try. When overhauled by the 
English or Patriot privateers, ex- 





| 
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hibit American papers ; and when 
by the Americans, Spanish pa- 
pers ; by which many escape cap- 
ture and condemnation. 

“ When captain Trenchard left 
the coast the rains had set in, and 
about half the Cyane’s crew were 
seized with the African fever, few 
of which died ; but since their ar- 
rival here, they have recovered 
in a wonderful degree, having 
but one man dangerously ith ta the 
hospital, a proof of the heaithi- 
ness at this place. 

‘* A Moor who arrived at the 
Gambia from Tombuctoo, reports 
that Doctor Darket, who was at- 
tached to the expedition to ex- 
plore the interior of Africa, but 
who was disgusted at the tardy 
operations of Major Gray, and 
left the expedition with about 
twenty followers, had arrived at 
arrived at ‘l‘ombuctoo, where 
they were all seized, stripped and 
held as slaves.”’ 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. Mr. Bacon toa 
gentleman in Philadelphia, dated Sierra Leone, 
10th March, 1820. 


We arrived here on the 9th, at 
4 P.M. had, generally, a pleasant 
passage 5 hone been sick, but are 
all well and in high spirits now. 
We were only tw enty- -eight days 
from soundings to soundings ; we 
have had considerable intercourse 
with the Sierra Leoneans, and 
find a general sentiment in our 
favour. 

The slave-trade is driving on at 
a bloody rate, all along the coast, 
except here, and down the Sher- 
bro country. Vessels are every 
week brought im and condemned 
here, having fifty, one hundred, 
two hundred, or more slaves on 
board. We have the most fa- 


vourable account of the Sherbro 
>) 


on 


country and its people. The 
white population of this place is 
thin, and hold all the offices of 
any importance. ‘The coloured 
settlers seem to be a happy peo- 
ple, growing In prosperity: indeed 
this seems to be a thriving place. 
This towi (Freetown) is throng- 
ed with native Africans, either 
‘Timanys, or Kroomen. They are 
as naked as nature, with the ex- 
ception of a cloth cap, or hat, on 
the head, and a cloth or handker- 
chief about the lois: they are a 
fine, athletic, hardy, strong, use- 
ful race of people. The Timas 
nys | am not unable to speak of 
with acc uracy, further than that 
they are said to be a factious and 
dishonest race; their country is 
up the Sierra Leone River. But of 
the Kroomen! can say more. By 
looking at your map you will find 
between Cape Mesuradoand Cape 
Palmas, two thirds the distance 
from the former,a place called Set- 
tra Kroo, that is at least 40Uu miles 
from Sierra Leone. The kroo- 
men come all the way along shore 
with their canoes up to this place : 
here they have a town, where 
they live and accommodate them- 
selves, and labour for avout four 
dollars per month ; they occasion- 
ally return to see their families, 
and carry home their money. 

When they have gota Krooman’s 
competency, they retire upon it 
and enjoy it with their wives and 
children. ‘They are a faithful, 
honest, kind people, and without 


them the Sierra Leoneans could 


not live. ‘ We no bring our 
wives and children here ; we come 
for get money enough, and go to 
Settra Kroo again,” is their lan- 
guage to us. W 7 ld not Settra 
Kroo be a noble place for a mis- 
sionary station? “ Krooman Re 
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kill.”? They are covered with 
tatooed devices, and have * plen- 
ty” of sophies, gree-grees and 
charms about them: a hog’s or 
leopard’s tooth, a smooth bone, 
a little bag about the ear, ke. 
John Me, the first that came to 
us, on hearing our evening pray- 
ers, and a word of exhortation 
from a coloured man, said, after 
listening attentively for a moment, 
“ He speaks for God!” | asked 
him if he went to church ; his re- 
ply was, “ all for go to church 
when he mind to.” [asked * do 
you sabby [know] God?” His 
reply was given with such a self- 
confident air, as | have seenin the 
manner of many a ‘* moralist,” 
who expects his morality lo save 
him. 4 was at a loss for a mo- 
ment, to determine whether the 
Acathen had learned from the mo- 
yalist. or the moralist from the 
heathen; but another moment 
solved the doubt, both learned it 
from the Devil. You may depend 
on it there is work for us here ; 
there is work for missionaries ; 
for good men of all grades. | 
save a corner for a later date, and 
stop for this moment. 

i add, after a ramble in the 
Kroo Village—I am struck with 
wonder at the appearance of na- 
tive Africans. The sickly and 
depressed countenance of a Phi- 
Jadelphia coloured man is not to 
be seen amongst them. A noble 
aspect, a dignified mien, a frank, 
and open, and wild man’s de- 
meanour! Sir, itis worth a voy- 
age to Africa to sce the Kroomen. 
! was present at one of their 
amusements, not unlike a sort of 
play or opera—speaking accom- 
panied by a pleasant music on a 
kind of shepherd’s pipe; there 
were more than 100 present, seat- 


ed on the ground ina circle—the 
speakers and actors in the centre. 
1 could not understand them. | 
was there again, beginning to puz- 
zle myself in the mazes of spec- 
ulation about the origin of this. 

! could almost persuade myself 


that they were becoming fast ci-- 


vilized, as theatrical amusements 
seem to indicate a state of civili- 
zation above the savage life. I 
suppose the play I saw, and those 
performed in Philadelphia, have 
the one about as much religion as 
the other, 

Adieu my dear friend ; the Lord 
bless us and you. S. Bacon. 
The Captain of the British sloop of war Pheasant 


after the capture of the slaveeship Nova Felici- 
dale, vives the following account of the cargo. 


‘The state in which those unfor- 
tunate creatures were found, is 
shocking to every principle of hu- 
manity—seventeen men shackled to- 
or ether in pairs by the legs, and twen- 
ty boys were on the other side in the 
main hold, a space measuring eigh- 
teen feet in length, seven feet eight 
inches in main breadth, and one foot 
eight inches in height, and under 
them the yams for their support. 
One of these unfortunaie creatures 
was in the last state of dysentery, 
whose natural evacuations ran invol- 
untarily from him amongst those 
yams, creating an effluvia too shock- 
ing for description, On their being 
released {rom irons, their appearance 
was most distressing—scarcely one 
of them could stand on his legs, from 
cramp and evident starvation. The 
space allowed for the females, thirty: 
four in number, was even more con 
tracted than that for the men, mea- 
suring only nine feet-four inches m 
length, four feet etght inches in main 
breadih, and two feet seven inches 
in height, but not being confined in 
irons, and perhaps allowed during 
the day to come on deck, they did 
not present so distressing an appear- 
ance as the men.” 
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‘The Address of the Managers of the American Colonization Society, and the docu- 
ments which follow it, it is hoped, will form a forcible appeal to the hearts and under- 
standing of every American reader. On the effect of this appeal, and the immediate 
exertions of the friends of colonization and the Agents of the Society, must greatly 
depend the importance and success of the second outfit to the coast, now preparing. 
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Address to the Auxiliary Colonization Societies and the People of the 
United States: 

The Board of Managers of the American Colonization Society 
have received, by the return of the Elizabeth from Africa, leiters 
from their agent and the people who went out in that vessel, con- 
taining most gratifying and interesting intelligence of their arrival 
and reception in that country. 

They are greatly encouraged by these communications to perse- 
vere in their object. Success now seems no longer doubtful. The 
soil, climate, aid productions of the country will afford a ‘ealthy 
and comfortable subsistence ; the favonrable disposition of the na- 
tives, and the previous settlement, at Sherbro, of a number of free 
coloured people under Mr. Kizell, give us every reason to hope 
for the security of the establishment; and the well-directed and 
zealous efforts of our government to carry inte execution, the law 
for the suppression of the slave-trade, ensure every necessary pro- 
tection. m 

The period is now arriving when the Society purpose to send 
out one or more vessels, to carry to the settlement a number of the 
free people of colour of this country; a considerable number of 
whom are anxiously waiting to avail themselves of such an oppor- 
tunity. Atready the number of applicants exceeds, considerably, 

the accommodations of a single ship; and frequent and pressing 
applications are still continually occurring. 

As most of these persons must not only be supported during their 
yoyage, but will require, for a time, many articles to contribute to 
the comfort of the settlement, a considerable and immediate supply 
of funds will be necessary. 

The friends of the Society, in many places, have already givea 
hiberally : but our expenditures have been necessarily great. ‘The 








magnitude of the object and the evident prospect of success, will, 
we hope, induce its friends every where, to come forward at this 
important juncture, and render that prompt and effectual aid which 
the emergency demands. 

When we present to the view of the American public the estab- 
lishment of free coloured people on the land of their forefathers, 
transported thither from this. and settled and supported by the be- 
nevolence of our citizens, we trust we cannot appeal in vain for the 
continuance of their liberality. The progress of such a work can- 
not fail to excite an increasing interest. The patriot will hail it as 
promising the highest blessings he can hope for his country, and the 
heart of the philanthropist will exult at the wide prospect of happi- 
ness it presents ; while the christian, with the superadded impulse of 
diffusing among all around him the light and the hope in which he 
glories, will thank God that he ts permitted to be a co-worker in 
such a cause. 

The letters subjoined, will show the various articles that are 
wanted for the settlers; and donations in such goods will be thank- 
fully accepted from those who may not have it in their power to 
give money on this occasion. 

The different Auxiliary Societies throughout the United States, 
are respectfully solicited to collect and send on their supplies of 
money to Richard Smith, Esq. Treasurer of this Society, at the 
Branch Bank, Washington, and to hold the donations they may 
receive in goods and other articles, until it is ascertained from what 
port the vessel will sail. 
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eg ieave to couclude by particularly addressing ourselves to 
the Rev. Clergy of the United States of all religious denommations, 
from whose interest and influence we cannot help expecting, with 
confidence, considerable assistance. 

We would respectfully request them to consider, in all its bear- 
mgs, the object we present to them, and its probable consequences ; 
to vive to their respective congregations, information on this subject, 
and to solicit and collect for the Society, whatever their means may 
enable them to give. A ready and important addition to our funds, 
we have vo doubt, might thus be made, perhaps with more ease 
than in any other way. A small sum from each congregation in 
the United States would enable us to redouble our exertions. 
Whatever they may thus collect, they will please to remit as above 


directed. 
. By order of the Managers, 
E, B. CALDWELL, Cor, Sec. 
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Letter from Mr. Samuel A. Crozer to E. B. Caldwell, Esq. Secretary of the American 
Colonization Society. 


River Sherbro, March 31, 1820. 

SIR, , 

Having received my appointment as first agent of the Coloni- 
zation Society. to reside on the coast of Africa, on the seventeenth 
of January, 1820, | immediately made the requisite preparations, 
and proceeded to New-York, where | received instructions to ap- 
propriate the funds in that place, (except one thousand dollars re- 
mitted from the city of Washington,) to ‘the providing of the ne- 
cessary presents to the natives, and for making preparations for 
the comfortable establishment and subsistence of the first colonists 
who shall need the aid of the Society.” ‘They amounted to tour- 
teen hundred and forty-eight dollars and filty cents, which | encea- 
voured to dispose of to the best advantage that the shortness of the 
time would admit of, in procuring articles which, according to the 
best information | could obtain, were the most suitable tor the pur- 
pose, and which, together with the goods received by donations, 
were put on board the ship Elizabeth, captain Sebor, bound to the 
coast of Africa, in which | embarked en the sixth of February in 
the character of physician. After a passage of thirty days we ar- 
oe at Sierra Leone. Governor M-Carty was absent in the coun- 

, but returned on the Saturday evening following ; and, consider- 
ing ‘the danger of making any delay, we determined to make our 
communications on the following d: LY, when, with the letter of the 
Hon. B. Washington, | despatched the ensuing letters to his ex- 
cellency : 

“ Sirn—Having arrived as officiating physician on board the ship 
Elizabeth, as stated in the communication of the Rev. Samuel Ba- 
con, Principal Agent of the United States for providing for liberat- 
ed Africans, I beg leave to inform your excellency, that | am au- 
thorized by the Colonization Society to select and purchase a suit- 
able site on the western coast of Africa, on which to colonize those 
free people of colour of the United States, who may be desirous of 
settling there ; and to take charge of the covernment of the colon 
when ‘established. A contract havi ing been entered into by the 
Princes, Headmen, &c. of Sherbro, to furnish land for the proposed 
colony, if it meet with the views of the Society to establish it there, 
fam instructed im the first instance to direct my attention to that 
country, and if it should not answer their expectations, to the most 
eligible situation that can be procured on the coast. ‘The United 
States having appointed agents to provide an establishment for lib- 
erated Africans, the Society conceive it will be mutually advanta- 
xeous, to fix upon the same local position ; and that concert between 
the agents of both parties, will contribute to the advancement of 
their several objects. I have presumed to make this statement to 
your excellency that my future proceedings may be properly ap- 
prehended by the oflicers of the government of Sicrra Leone, 
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whose friendship and co-operation, in epee be. the unhappy con- 
dition of the much lajured Africans, w ardently desire to obtain ; 
and which, from the {re ndly and polite attention, shown to the for- 
mer agents of the Society, we have every reason to expect. It is 
believed that a colony at ie erg will be of material adv antage to 
that at Sierra Leone; the proposed colony being intended as far 
as possible to be an agricultural establishment, will, it is believed, 

considerably enhance the commercial interests of the colony at 
Sierra Leone ; and that many advantages will arise from the mutual 
succour and support, which it will be in their power to render each 
other.”’ | 

‘To develope as candidly as possible the views of the Society, the 
second letter was as follows : 

“« Sin—Should the coloay, proposed to be established by the Co- 
ionization Society, be located in the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, 
{ beg leave to propose, with a view to a mutual good understand- 
ing, that neither colony shall employ, or grant lauds or other pri- 

vile; ges, to the citizens of the other, without the approbation of their 
respective governments : An arrangement of this kind will effec- 
tually prevent any unpleasant interference with the interests of 
each other.”’ 

The foregoing letter was written with some hesitation, fearing 

est | should encroach on the Society ; yet it was with the approba- 
tion of Mr. Bacon, and a conviction th: ai it was relinquishing nothing 
which the constitution of the Society called for. These ce ommuni- 
cations were received respecttully by his exceliency, who invited 
us to dine with him the next day, when he received us with the ut- 
most polite ee s, aud tendcred bis services. Bemg chagrined and 
worn out with unavoidable delays, M r facon purchased a small 
armed schooner for the purpose of wilading the ship, and we sail- 
ed for Sherbro on the ance ‘of March, Mr. Bankson had 
previously been sent to confer with Mr. Kizell. who has resided in 
the Sherbro country almost constantly, since Messrs. Burgess and 
Mills left the coast; we met bim on the passage, and he informed 
us that Mr. Kizeil had agreed to furnish us with house-room and 
storage, until we could find other accommodations. We anchored 
the next day in the river Sherbro, twenty-five miles from Campe- 
lar (the name of Mr. Kizell’s place.) where we landed our goods 
as soon as possible. We have not yet held a pee with the 
chiefs, but | have no doubt of their ‘cheerfully g ranting us land, 
although there is a trifling alarm among them owing to false im- 
pressions, that we are the enemies of Mr. Kizell, &e. Mr. Kizell 
is staunch as a rock in our favour; he had not received any infor- 
mation concerning the Society, since the departure of Messrs. Bur- 
cess and Mills: he left Sierra Leone soon after their depacture, 
and went down to Sherbro, where he built a little town, and clear- 
ed a small spot of ground for our reception. On our arrival he 
had begun to despair of ever seeing us. Land may be procured on 
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the coast; and I feel resolved (if it be the will of the Society,) what- 
ever may occur, not to leave the coast until a satisfactory station is 
procured. It is not now in my power to render any definite infor- 
mation concerning the face of the country, not having hitherto been 
able to make other thau superficial observations and not desiring to 
give a hasty opinion ; but the land appears very fertile, it produces 
fruit of all kinds in the greatest abundance, and no doubt will produce 
almost every thing r that can satisfy or svatily the real or artificial wants 
of man, with half the labour thai they can be produced in the United 
States. This is my opinion from ‘the liitle observation which | 
have had an opportunity of making, and this is the least produc- 
iive season of the year. ij ~ € been agreeably disappointed in the 
temperature of the climate ; instead of the burning sands of Africa, 
| have found the land clothed with the most exuberant vegetation ; 
and instead of the pestiferous Sirocco, pleasant and refreshing 
breezes: | have not observed the thermometer higher than eighty- 
five of Farenheit. The water at Campelar (which is the only 
place in Sherbro at which I have had an opportunity of trying it) 
is not good; it is by no means unwholesome, but is highly impreg- 
nated with i iron, aud a very small portion of sulphur; but I under- 
stand there is fine water at the situation we have in view for the 
colony. ‘The river Sherbro in which we now lie, I am satisfied is 
navigable for a ship of at least four hundred tons as far as the Ba- 
groo: further I have not had an opportunity of ascertaining, but 
have been informed that there ts bold water up that river as far as 
the Meno; but the pilots here appear to have but very little know- 

ledge of the channel, and if they chance to run aground immediate- 

ly attribute it to the shifting of the banks. The most proper arti- 
cles of trade in this place, are tobacco (which ought to be of the 
longest leaves that can be procured, even though it should cost 
treble the sum that short leaved can be procured for,) pipes, rum, 
or whiskey of the most common kind, biue baftas, gun-powder, 

trade-guns, assorted knives, Dutch looking-glas-es, gilt jewelry, 
eaudy handkerchiefs, iron pots, s showy beads, ¢ common chairs, , painted 
with high colours and ornamented in the most gaudy manner, to- 
gether with toys of various kinds. ‘These articles are all highly 
necessary, and will command any thing ia Africa. [am aware that 
it was not the intention of the Society to use rum; but it is abso. 
lutely necessary until we obtain proper iooting in the country ; the 

natives will do nothing without it, and the w ithholding it might en- 
tirely cut off the future usefulness of the Society. Mr. Kizell 
made the following observations on this subject, requesting me to 
transmit them to the Seciety—* That a child could not be weaned 
from the breast of its mother immediately—and the poor natives of 
Africa cannot be iorn at once from the use of ardent spirits, but 
must be gradually weaned.” ‘lus he thinks is the only effectual 
method of conquering that propensity ; he also thinks that the best 
method of preserving the ir attachme nt will be to keep a small vesse! 
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en the coast to trade with them; their articles of trade are palm 
oil, rice, ivory, Cam-wood, bees-wax, honey, gold-dust, leopard 
skins, XC. 

I offer the following observations, not with the presumption to 
advise, but simply as ideas which have occurred to me, and which 
no doubt have been already considered by the Society. I[t is 
my Opinion, that the object of the Society may be accomplish- 
ed, even with very slender funds; but great prudence and judg- 
ment are necessary. 

That nothing must be done without mature deliberation, but 
every thing must be done in season. ‘That it will not be pru- 
dent to suiler many to emigrate, until the colony obtains a sub- 
stantial footing, lest it should be overwhelmed before it is or- 
ganized. That the greatest discrimination should be exercised in 
selecting the emigrants. ‘That no emigrant should be admitted into 
the colony without a ceritiiicate signed by some person duly appoint- 
ed by the Society. That an epitome of the regulations of the co- 
lony should be drawn up and printed, and presented to every em- 
igrant before his leaving America, that he may have no cause of 
complaint or disappointment. ‘That it will be expedient to provide 
for every individual a proper allowance of wholesome provisions, 
and that to be served out with the utmost regularity, but to ailow 
no luxury of any kind whatever, either to the ‘colonists or ageits, as 
they will be a great expense, are useless, and | am convinced by 
experience, are a continual source of murmuring and discontent. 
That no more white men than are absolutely necessary to transact 
the business of the Society should be adinitted into “the colony. 
That two agents will be amply suflicient to transact that business at 
present. That no man will be usetul as an agent here, except he 
possess sterling talents, extensive aud versatile knowledge, and a 
willingness to “sacrifice every thing to the welfare of the coiony. 
That ihe agents ought to be gov erned by strict reguiations, and in- 
structions as definite as possible, so as not to leave too much to 
their own discretion, and yet not to cramp them in their operations. 
That the Seciety should keep the government of the colony strictly 
in their own hands until it be thoroughly organized—And_ uutil 
that be the case, not to suffer any regul: tions to be passed by the 
agents or colonists which are not necessary on account of localities. 
Lastly, that a code of laws and regulations shall be forwarded 
soon as possible. And, if these measures are pursued, | feel san- 
guine ol success, } 

We found it necessary on our arrival here to send to Sierra 
Leone, to purchase rum, tobacco, and trade-guns. Owing to 
our accounts being considerably entangled, and Mr. Bacon not 
having come to any arrangement with me, it is impossible at pre- 
sent to render an account of the manner in which | appropriated 
the funds entrusted to my charge, but it shall be doue by the next 
opportunity. I am sensible that I ought to have made a report be- 
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fore leaving New-York, but, having deferred it until the day of our 
departure, | was prevented by indisposition. I have endeavoured 
in the foregoing lines, to throw together without any kind of system, 
such information as I conc eived would be most acceptable to the 
Society and in our present situation is the best that [ can render. 
We have many difficulties before us, but they, comparatively speak- 
ing, vanish into nothing ; let nothing deter the Society from perse- 
vering in a vigorous pursuit of their object, the Lord will prosper 
it, and may he direct you. 


Yours, respectfully, 
SAMUEL A. CROZER. 


Campelar, Sherbro Island, 22d March, 182¢. 


Hon. Busurop W ASHINGTON, 


SIR—I desire to return you and the Board of Managers of the 
Colonization Socicty, my grateful thanks for the cénfidence you 
and they repose in me ; I have received your letter and people. 1 
thank you for the first and will take care of the last. Africa is wide 
Africa is fertile and healthy—Africa is afflicted—** Rachel 
mourneth for her children,’’ and “ will not be comforted till they 
come home.’’ Send more, and mo re, and more. I wish you could 
see our sons and daughters growing up by our sides, tall, and 
healthy, and strong; you would say, “ surely it is a goodly land.” 
You must not slack your hand. You must strive to send my breth- 
ren home. You must not mind the talk of those coloured people 
in your own country who oppose you. They are ignorant of our 
climate, and soil, and fruit, and cattle. It may be, they are wicked 
too, some of them, and do not wish their “ Zion well.” You must 
not listen to the words of those white persons who try to stop free 
people of colour from coming over. ‘They are blind, sometimes, 
perhaps. You cannot send too many. Let them come and sit 
down in our valleys, and on our hills, and near our rivers, and all 
the country will soon break forth into asong. The: Sherbro coun- 
try is full of meat, and fish, and bread, and oil, and honey. Send 
us people to eat them. 

[thank you for the present. It is very useful and very besutifel; 
The people will step at Campelar till the palaver is over, and land 
bought and cleared, and houses built. Jt may be the women and 
children will stay till the rams are over. This place is healthy. A 
good sea-breeze always cools us, night and day. Godblessyou. | 
can say all in one word—God bids you “ colonize.” | know it is 
God’s will. God has sent me here and set me down to make a 
place for my brethren. 1 say, God has taken up the’ matter, and 
you must go on, my father. and work with Him in this great work. 
Farewell. fear not: I say, God will stand at your back and look over 
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your shoulder and see that no ill comes in your path. He bids you 
go one Faith leads and God helps. Farewell: I say, “ colonize.”* 
Your friend, 

JOHN KIZELL. 








The following are Extracts from a few Private Letters. 


We all unite in morning and evening prayer in church, and have 
happy seasons. We must build a church, as the one we have is too 
smal]. It is delightful to witness the desire of these natives to learn. 
We shall have glorious labours here. As we sit in church, some- 
times, every alternate one on the male side is a naked man or boy. 
They cannot speak or understand English, but always say “ Amen,” 
and never fail to sing the tune with us. 

Well, we are in Africa, the gloomy veil that intercepts your view 
from us has been passed by us, and we look back and wonder we 
ever thought it so difficult and dangerous an enterprize. Mr. 
Kizell begs you not tospare or slacken your hand. — It is fixed that 
Airica must be colonized, and that colonizing will be the only 
means to stop the slave-trade. Go on, I say, on the authority of 
Mr. Kizell: there is a mild climate, a good soil, and perfect secu- 
rity for settlers, notwithstanding the slave- teade. | say perfect 
security: on these heads I shall ere long hope to speak from expe- 
rience and observation. 

| advise, in case of vessels coming hereafter to this place, that 
all larger vessels, viz. such as draw more than seven feet water to 
come to an anchor about six or seven miles from the Plantains to- 
wards the Sherbro. Anchorage is good, and any vessels may come 
down thus far. A pilot will be needed, which can be had by com- 
ing to anchor off Cape Sierra Leone, and sending up to Freetown ; 
or, by sending some small craft down toCampelar. The former i is 
most adviseable. Having anchored at the distance of six miles from 
the Plantains, seud your jolly boat down shore past Jenkins to 
Campelar, and the small craft will go up. I would not advise now, 
that vessels should pass the bar off the Mendo .Trees, as the Eliza- 
beth did. [tis only three anda half fathoms and full of shoals. 
Stay further up towards the Plantains. If you come with a small 
vessel your pilot can bring you down to Campelar. The above 
advice is predicated on the “existing state of things ; but Lam clearly 
of opinion a frigate may come to “Campelar. It will be proper to 
sound, and find, and buoy the channel. There is always a fair 
northwester to come down. ‘The only way to get back is by taking 
advantage of the tides, a chance east wind, or beating back; which 
latter cannot be safe till your channel is well- known and marked. 
Grant, Davies, father and son, and Anderson are good pilots. We 
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propose soon to have Sherbro Sound explored, and all its shoals 
buoyed. 

The water at Campelar is chalybeate, highly so. It is nothing 
but sea-water, as it rises and falis with the tide, passing through a 
bed of iron ore and sand banks. It is black and disagreeable ; but 
the healthiness of this spot is attributed to the sea-air, “and the quali- 
ty of the water. 

There is great room for missionaries here—every town ought to 
have one. Missionaries should all know something of medicine, 
and have achest: they should have farming utensils, and know how 
to use them, also mechanical instruments. To preach, teach, and 
cultivate are to be united. Send us help—let the current of mis- 
sionary zeal be turned towards this country. God forbid Africa 
should be piaced behind India by Americans. 

Mr. Kizell gives us a hearty reception. He has a church lighted 
with two lamps, has a pulpit, bible, and hymn book for it. Preached 
himself once a week, aud had prayers morning and evening in it 
before we came. He is a truly pious man—very liberal. Only 
two deaths have taken place in his town since he has had it settled, 
and one of them by lightning. It has a constant sea-breeze. His 
people are all healthy and happy. I never was healthier—never 
was happier. ‘The Lord landed with us. It was a season of joy. 
Mr. Kizell wept with joy. It would rejoice your soul to be in Cam- 
pelar church, Natives and Americans all joining together in prais- 
ing God. It was worth a voyage across the ocean to see. 

We have had several of the subordinate chiefs—such as Bongo’s 
brother, Sherbro’s nephew, oid William Ado’s son, a thers to 
see us. ‘They all said they hear the people are co nd they 
came down to see if it was true. 

When I speak of naked people, it is always to be u 
they wear something about their loins: the women a 
opposite sides in church. 

This island is fertile, its shores, washed by the sea and cooled by 
its waves, are healthy. We shall go up to the Bagroo this fall to 
lay out a town, if ihe kings grant us a place. 
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An act in addition to the acts prohibiting the slave-trade. Passed March 34, 1818. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the President 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized, whenever he 
shall deem it expedient, to cause any of the armed vessels of the 
United States to be employed to cruize on any of the coasts of the 
United States or territories thereof, or of the coasts of Aitrica, or 
elsewhere, where he may judge attempts may be made to carry on 
the slave-trade by citizens or residents of the United States, in con- 
travention of the acts of Congress prohibiting the same; and to 
instruct and direct the commanders of all armed vessels of the 
United States to seize, take, and bring into any port of the United 
States, all ships or vessels of the United States w heresoever found, 
which may have taken on board, or which may be intended for the 
purpose of taking on board, or transporting, or may have transported 
any negro, mulatto, or person of colour, in violation of any of the 
provisions ‘of the act, entitled “ An act in addition to an act io pro- 
hibit the import tation of slaves into any port or place within the 
jurisdiction of the United States from aud after the first day of 
January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, and to repeal certain parts of the same,” or of any other act 
or acts prohibiting the traflick in slaves, to be proceeded against 
according to law. And the proceeds of all ships and vessels. "thee 
tackle, apparel, and furniture, and the goods and effects on board 
of them which shall be so seized, prosecuted, and condemned, shall 
be divided equally between the United States and the ofiicers and 
men who shall seize, take, or bring the same into port for condem- 
nation, whether mah seizure be made by an armed vessel of the 
United States or revenue cutter thereof. And the same shail be 
distributed in like manner as is provided by law fer the distribution 
of prizes taken from an enemy. Provided, That the officers and 
men to be entitled to one half of the proceeds aforesaid shall safe 
keep every negro, mulatto, or person of colour, found on board any 
ship or vessel so seized, taken, or brought into port for condemna- 
tion, and shall deliver every such negro, mulatto, or person of co- 
lour, to the marshal of the district in which they are brought, if 
into a port of the United States, or, if elsewhere, to such person or 
persons as shall be lawiully appointed by the President of the Unit- 
ed States in the manner hereinafter directed, transmitting to the 
President of the United States, as soon as may be after such de- 
livery, a descriptive lst of such negroes. mulattoes, or persons of 
colonr, that he may give directions for the disposal of them. And 
provided further, That the commanders of such commissioned ves- 
sels do cause to be apprehended and taken into custody, every per- 
son found on board of such vessel so seized and taken. beng of the 
oflicers or crew thereof, and him or them convey, as soon as con- 
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veniently may be, to the civil authoriiy of the Umted States, to be 
proceeded against in due course of law in some of the districts 
thereof. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted, That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to make such regu- 
lations and arrangements as he may deem expedient for the safe- 
keeping, support, and removal beyond the limits of the United 
States, of all such negrocs, mulattoes, or persons of colour, as may 
be so delivered and brought within their jurisdiction ; and to appoint 
a proper person or persons, residing upon the coast of Africa, as 
agent or agents for receiving the negroes, mulattoes, or persons of 
colour delivered from on board vessels seized in the prosecution of 
the slave trade by commanders of the United States’ armed vessels. 

Sect. 3. dnd be it further enacted, ‘That a bounty of twenty-five 
dollars be paid to the ofhicers and crews of the commissioned vessels 
of the United States, or revenue cutters, for each and every negro, 
mulatto, or person of colour, who shall have been as hereinbefore 
provided, delivered to the marshal or agent duly appointed to re- 
eeive them. And the Secretary of the ‘[reasury is hereby author- 
tzed and required to pay, or cause to be paid, to such oflicers and 
erews or their agent, the aforesaid bounty, for each person delivered 
as aforesaid. 

Sect. 4. And be it further enacted, That when any citizen or 
other person shall lodge information with the attorney for the dis- 
trict of any state or territory, as the case may be, that any negro, 
mulatto, or person of colour, has been imported therein, contrary 
to the provisions of the acts in such case made and provided, it shall 
be the duty of the said attorney forthwith to commence a prosecu- 
tion by information, and process shall issue against the person 

char ged with holding such negro, negroes, mulatto, mulattoes, per- 
son or persons of colour, so alleged to be imported contrary to the 
provisions of the acts aforesaid. And if, upon the return of the 
process executed, it shall be ascertained, by the verdict of a jury, 
that such negro, negroes, mulatto, mulattoes, person or persons of 
colour, have been brought i in contrary to the true intent and mean- 
ing of the acts in such cases made and provided, then the court 
shall direct the marshal of the said district to take the said negroes 
and milattoes or persons of colour, into his custody for safe- 
keeping, subject to the orders of the President of the United States ; 
and the informer or informers who shall have lodged the information, 
shall be entitled to receive, over and above the portion of the 
penalties accruing to hia or them by the provisions of the acts in 
such case made and provided, a bounty of fifty dollars for each and 
every negro, mulatto, or person of colour, who shall have been de- 
tivered into the custody of the marshal; and the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury is hereby authorized and required to pay, or cause to be 
paid, the aforesaid bounty, upon the certificate of the clerk 
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ef the court for the district where the prosecution may have 
been had, with the seal of office thereto annexed, stating the num- 
ber of negroes, mulattoes, or persons of colour so delivered. 

Sect. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall be a duty of 
the commander of any armed vessel of the United States, whenever 
he shall make any capture under the provisions of this act, to bring 
the vessel and her cargo for adjudication into some of the ports of 
the state or territory to which such vessel so captured shall belong, 
if he can ascertain the same, if not, then to be sent into any conve- 
nient port of the United States. 

Sect. 6. And be it further enacted, That all such acts or parts of 
acts as may be repugnant to the provisions of this act, shall be and 
the same are hereby repealed. 

Sect. 7. And be it further enacted, That a sum not exceeding one 
hundred thousand dollars be. and the same is hereby appropriated. 
to carry this law into effect. 


- 


To the Honourable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, 


The President and Board of Mangers of the American Colonization 
Society, respectfully represent that, being about {0 commence the exe- 
cution of the object to which their views have been long directed, they 
deem it proper and necessary to address themselves to the legislative 
council of theic country. ‘hey trust that this object will be considered, 
in itself, of great national importance, will be found inseparably con- 
nected with another, vitally affecting the honour and interest of this 
nation, and leading, in iis consequences, to the most desirable results. 

Believing that examination and reflection will show that such are its 
connexions and tendency, they are encouraged to present themselves, 
and their cause, where they know that a public measure, having these 
advantages, cannot fail to receive all the countenance and aid it may 
require. 

‘I'he last census shows the number of free people of colour of the 
United States, and their rapid increase. Supposing them to increase in 
the same ratio, it will appear how large a proportion of our population 
will, in the course of even a lew years, consist of persons of that de- 
scription. 

No argument is necessary to show that this is very far indeed from 
constituting an increase of our physical strength; nor can there be a 
population, in any country, neutral as to its effects upon society. ‘The 
least observation shows that this deseription of persons are not, and 
cannot be, either uselul or happy among us; and many considerations, 
which need aot be mentioned, prove, beyond dispute, that it is best, for 
all the parties interested, that there should be a separation; that those 
who are now free, and those who may become so hereafter, should be 
provided with the means of attaining to a state of respectability and 
happiness, which, it is certain, they have never yet reached, and, there- 
fore, can never be likely to reach in this country. 
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Several of the states, deeply interested in this subject, have already 
applied to the general government; and, Couacurring in the views of 
your memorialists, boih trom considerations of justice towards them- 
selves and humanity to the coloured jeople, have expressed, to the ge- 
neral goverament, their desire that a country should be procured tor 
them, in the land of their forefathers, to which such of them, as should 
avail themselves of the Opportunity, might be removed. It has been 
the one single object of the Society, which your memorialists represent, 
to effect this end. ‘hey have made the most cautious and particular 
inquiries, as to the practicability of such a plan and its prospects of suc- 
Cess, both in this country and in Africa, and they are warranted in de- 
Claring, that there are no difficulties which they do not confidently 
expect will be easily overcome by a moderate exertion of discretion and 
perseverance. 

In this country, and in almost every part of it, they have found a 
zealous and decided approbation expressed, both in words and deeds, by 
a vast majority of all classes of our citizens; and this sentiment is con- 
tinually increasing as the measure becomes more the subject of discus- 
sion and reflection. [ts importance all admit; and its practicability, 
though doubted by many at first, is daily less questioned. | 

The two last reports of the Seciety, to which your memorialists beg 
leave to refer, show the success of their mission to Alrica, and the result 
of their inquiries upon that continent. From those it is manifest that a 
Situation can be readily obtained, favourable to commerce and agricul- 
ture, in a healthy and fertile country, and that the natives are well 
disposed to give every encouragement to the establishment of such a 
settlement among them. ‘hus, it appears, that an object of great na- 
tional concern, already expressly desired by some of the states, and 
truly desirable to all, receiving, also, the approbation of those upon 
whom it is more immediately to operate, is brought within our reach. 

But this subject derives, perhaps, its chief interest from its connection 
with a measure which has, already, to the honour of our country, occu- 
pied the deliberations of the Congress of the United States. 

Your memorialists refer, with pleasure, to the act, passed at the last 
session of Congress, supplementary to the act formerly passed for the 
suppression of the slave-trade. ‘The means afforded, by the provisions 
of that act, for the accomplishment of its object, are certainly great; 
but the total extirpation of this disgraceful trade, cannot, perhaps, be 
expected from any measures which rely, alone, upon the employment 
of a maritime force, however considerable. 

The profits attending it are so extraordinary, that the cupidity of the 
unprincipled wiil still be tempted to continue it, as long as there is any 
chance of escaping the vigilance of the cruisers engaged against them. 
From the best information your memorialists have been enabled to 
ebtain, of the nature, causes, and course of this trade, and of the present 
situation of the coast of Africa, and the habits and dispositions of the 
natives, they are well assured that the suppression of the African slave- 
trade, and the civilization of the natives, are measures of indispensable 
eonnection. 

Such an opinion has been avowed, many years ago, hy those best ac- 
euainted with this subject, and experience has abundantly confirmed it. 
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The documents and papers which your memorialists had heretoféte. 
the honour of presenting to Congress, and those contained in the late 
reports of the Society, prove this position. 

Since the establishment of the Knglish settlement at Sierra Leone, 
the slave trade has been rapidly ceasing upon that part of the coast. 

Not only the kingdoms in its immediate neighbourhood, but those 
upon the Sherbro and Bagroo rivers, and others with whom the people 
of that settlement have opened a communication, have been prevailed 
upon to abandon if, and are turning their attention to the ordinary and 
innocent pursuits of civilized nations. 

‘Nhat the same consequences will result from similar settlements, cen 
not he doubted. When the natives there see that the European com- 
modities, for which they have been accustumed to exchange their tellow- 
beings, until vast and fertife regions have become almost depopulated, 
exn be more easily, and safely obtained by other pursuits, can it be be- 
lieved that they will hesitate to profit by the experience? Nor will the 
advantages of civilization be elone exhibited. ‘That religion, whose 
mandate is “ peace on earth and good will towards men,” will © do its 
errand,” will deliver them from the bondage of their miserable super- 
stitious, and display the same triumphs which it is exhibiting in every 
land. 

That such points of settlement would diffuse their light around the 
coast, and gradually dispel the darkness which has so long enshrouded 
that continent, would be a reasonable hope, and weuld justify the at- 
tempt, even if experience had not ascertained its success. Atthough, 
therefore, much may be effected by the vigilant operations of a well 
disposed naval force, it is to be feared that much will always remain te 
be done, until some degree of civilization is attained by the inhabitants 
of the coast of Africa. "The present measures, therefore, for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, ii unconnected with others for the improve- 
ment of the natives, must be long continued, and the effects produced 
by them will be partial, tedious, and uncertain; and the least relaxation 
of this vigilance will revive it. 

But those measures, and all others involving expense and labour, 
may be withdrawn, as soon as these establishments upon the coast be- 
come strong enough to participate in the contest against avarice and 
inhumanity, and shall obtain from their evident advantages over the 

natives, a proper intiuence among them. And here your memoriatists 
beg leave, respectiully, to suggest their fears that many of the profligate 
ady enturers in this trade will evade the search of our cruizers by their 
artlul contrivances in disguising their national character. We have 
reason (o believe that the slave ships of other nations assume the flag 
and character of Americans, to evade the search of British eruizers. Is 
it not, therefore, to be expected that the act lately passed will often be 
defeated by American slave shins assuming a foreign flag and charac- 
ter? A careful consideration of this sub ject bas convinced us that all 
our efforts will be insufficient to acco: :plish their purposes, unless some 
friendly arrangement can be made among the maritime powers of the 
world, which shall leave no shelter to those whe deserve to be consi- 
dered as the commen enemies of mankind. 

A 
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Whether a permission, under any modification, fo Certain specified 
on or in certain latitudes, to search and seize slav. + iips, under our 
flag, such as Great Britain, and other Eurovean powers have mutually 
given to each other, can be properly grapted by our government, we 
cheertully leave to the wisdom and justice of Congress to determine. 
Your memorialists will only express their hope and belief, that your 
deliberations upon this interesting subject will enable you to discern a 
way, without any compromitment of our national honour, by which 
our country may be placed among the foremost and mos. efficient as- 
serters of the rights of humanity. But your memorialists humbly con- 
sider, that the colonization of Africa ofiers the most powerful and indis- 
pensable auxiliary to the means already adopted, for the extermination 
of a trade, which is now exciting, in every country, that just indigna- 
tion which has been long since felt and expressed in this. 

No nation has it so much in its vower to furnish proper settlers for 
such establishments, as this; no nation has so deep an interest in thus 
disposing of them. By the law passed at the last session, and betore 
referred to, the captives who may he taken by our cruisers, from the 
slave ships, are to be taken to Airica, and delivered to the custody of 
agents appointed by the President. here will then be a settiement of 
captured negroes upon the coast, in cCousequence of the measures al- 
ready adopted. And it is es idenily most important, if not necessary to 
such a settlement, that the civilized people of colour, of this country, 
whose industry, enterprize, and knowledge of agriculture, and the arts, 
would render them most useful assistants, should be connected with 
such an establishment. 

When, therefore, the object of the Colonization Society is viewed, in 
connexion with that entire suppression of the slave trade, which your 
memorialists trust if is resoived shall be effected, its importance be- 
comes obvious and extreme. ‘The heneitcial consequences resulting 
from success in such a measure, tt is impossible to Calculate. ‘To the 
general cause of humanity, it will afford the most rich and noble con- 
tribution, and for the nation that regards that cause, thai employs its 
power in its behalf, it cannot fail to procure*a proportionate reward. 
It is by such a course that a nation insures to itsell the protection and 
favour of the Governor of the world. Nor are there wanting views 
and considerations arising from our peculiar political institutions, which 
would justify the sure expectation of the most signal blessings to our- 
selves from the accomplishment of such an o! pject. if one “of these 
eonsequences shall be the svadual, and almost imperceptible, removal 
of a national evil, which all unite in lamenting, and for which, with the 
most intense, but hitherto hopeless anxiety, the patriots and statesmen 
of our country have laboured to discover a remedy, who can doubt, that, 
of all the blessings we may be permitted to hequeath to our descendants, 
this will receive the richest tribute of their thanks and veneration ? 

Your memorialists cannot believe that such an evil, universaliy ac- 
knowledged and deprecated, has been irremoveably fixed upon us. Some 
way will always be opened by Providence, by which a people, desirous 
of acting justly and benevolently, may be led to the attainment of a * 
meritorious object. And they believe, that of all the plans, which the 
most sagacious and discerning of our patriots have suggested, for effect- 
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ing what they have so greatly desired, the colonization of Africa, in 
the manner proposed, presents the fairest prospect of success. But if 
it be admitted to be ever so doubtiul, whether this happy result shall 
be the reward of our exertions, yet if great and certain benefits imme- 
diately attend them, why may not oibers, still greater, follow them ? 
ln a wo:k evidently progressive, who shal! assign limits to the good 
that zeai and perseverance shall be permitted to accomplish? Your 
meiorialisis bee leave to state, that, having expended considerable 
funds in prosecuting their inquiries and making preparations, they are 
now a bout to send out a celony, avid complete the purchase, already 
stipulated with the native kiozs and chiefs of Sberbro, of a suitable 
territory tor their establishinent. ‘he number they are now enabled 
to transport and provide for, is but a smail proportion of the people of 
colour who have expressed their desire to go. And without a larger 
an! more sudden increase of their funds than can be expeeted from the 
voluntary coatributions of individuals, their progress must be slow and 
uncertain. ‘Shey have always flattered themseives with the hope, that 
Wheu it was seen they had surmounted the difficulties of preparation, 
and shown that means applied to the execution of their design, would 
lead directly and evidently to ifs accomplishment, they would be en- 
abled to obtain for it the national countenance and assistance. ‘T’o this 
point they have arrived; and they therefore respectiully request, that 
this interesting subject may receive the consideration of your honour- 
able body, and that the Executive Department may be authorized, 
pecuniary and other aid, in such way as may meet your approbation, to 
extend to this olieet such as it may be thought to require and deserve. 
Your inemorialists further request. that the subserivers to the American 

Colonization Society may be incorporated, by aet of Congress, to en- 
able (hem to aet with more efficiency, ti carrying on the great and im- 
portant objects of ihe Society, and to enable them, with more economy; 
to manage the benevoient contributions eatrusted to their care. 

JOHN MASON, 

W. JONES 

E. B. C ALDW ELL, 

KF. S. KE 


» Committee. 


Report of the Committee to whom was referred, at the commencement of the present 
session of Congress, so much of the President’s Message as relates to the Slave 
Trade, accompanied with a bill to incorperate the American Society for-colonizing 
the free people of colour. 

The committee on the Slave Trade, to whom was referred the 
memorial of the President and Board of Managers of the American 
Society for colonizing the free people of colour of the Linted States, 
have, according to order, bad under consideration the several sub- 
jects therem embraced, and Re port: — 

That the American Society was instituted in the city of Washing- 
ton, on the 28th of December, 1916, for the benevolent purpose of 
allording to the free people of colour of the United States the 
means of establishing one or more indepen: dent colonies en the 
western coast of Africa, After asce rtaining, by a mission to that 
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continent, and other preliminary inquiries, that their object is prac- 
ticable, the Society request of the Congress of the United States a 
charter of incorporation, and such other legislative aid as theit 
enterprise may be thought to merit and require. 

The memorialists anticipate from its success, consequences the 
most bencticial to the free people of colour themselves: to the 
several states in which they at present reside; and to that conti- 
nent which is to be the seat of their future establishment. Passing 
by the foundation of these anticipations, which will be seen in the 
annual reports of the Society and their former memorials, the at- 
tention of the committee has been particularly drawn to the con- 
nexion which the memorialists have traced between their purpose 
and the policy of the recent act of Congress, for the more cilectual 
abolition of the African slave trade. 

Experience has demonstrated that this detestable traflick can be 
no where so success{ully assailed as on the coast upen which it origi- 

nates. Not only does the collection aud embarkation of its unna- 
tural cargocs consume more time than their subsequent distribution 
and sale in the market for which they are destined. but the African 
coast, frequented by the siave ships, is indented with so few com- 
modtous or accessible harbours, that, notwithstanding its great ex- 
tent, it could be guarded by the vigilance of a few active cruisers. 
{f to these be added colou'es of civilized blacks, planted in com- 
manding situations along that coast, no slave-ship could possibly 
escape detection; and tims the security, as well as the enhanced 
profit which now cherish this illicit trade, would be effectually 
counteracted. Such colonies, by diffusing a taste for legitimate 
commerce among the native saidhiee s of that fruitful continent, would 
Sradaally desiroy among them, also, the only ince ntive of atraffick 
wh: ch has hitherto rendered all African labour insecure, and spread 
desolation over one of the most beautiful regions of the globe. The 
Colonies, avd the armed vessels employ ed in watching the African 
€vast, while they co-operated alike inthe cause of humanity, would 
atlord to each other mutual! succour. 

There is a single consideration, however, added to the preced- 
ing view of this subject, which appears to your committee, of itself, 
¢eonclusive of the bootleney of the views of the memorialists to fur- 
ther the operation of the act of the 3d of March, 1819. That act 
net only revokes the authority antecedently given to ‘the several 
state and terriiorial governments, to dispose, as they pleased, of 
these Africans who might be liberated by the tribunals of the Unit- 
ec states. but authorizes and requires the President to restore them 
to .heir uative country. ‘The unavoidable consequence of this just 
and hamane provision, is, to require some preparation to be made 
for their temporary succour, on being relanded upon the African 
shore. And ne preparat ion can prove so congenial to its own ob- 
ject, or so econo! ical as regards the government charged with this 
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charitable duty, as that which would be found in a colony of the 
free people of colour of the United States. Sustained by the re- 
commendations of numerous societies in every part of the United 
States, and the approving voice of the legislative assemblies of 
several states, without inquiring into any other tende ‘ney of the eb- 


ject of the memorialists, your committee do not hesitate to pro- 


nounce it deserving of the countenance and support of the general 
government. ‘The extent to which these shall be carried 1s a ques- 
tion not so easily determined. 

‘The memortalists do not ask the government to assume the juris- 
diction of the territory, or to becoine, in any degree whate ‘ver, 
responsible for the fainaee safety or tranquillity of the contemplate J 
colony. ‘They have prudeatly thought that its external peace aid 
security would be most eflectu: lly guarded, by an appeal, in its be- 
half. to the philosop hy of the civ tlized world; and to that sentiment 
of retributive justice, with which all christendom ts at present an- 
imated towards a much injured continent. 

Of the constitutional power of the general government to grant 
the limited aid contemplated by the accompanying bills and resoiu- 
tious, your committee presume there can exist no shadow of doubt; 
and they leave it to a ee of vreater national prosperity to de- 
termine, how far the authority of Cougress, the resources of the 
National Government, and the weilare and happiness of the United 
States, will warrant, or require its extension. 

Your committee are solemnly enjoined by the peculiar object of 
their trust, and invited by the sugvestious ‘of the memoria! “ara to 
inquire into the defects of the existing laws ayvainst the African 
slave trade. So long as it is in the power of the United States to 
provide additional restramts upon this odious trailick, they cannot 
be withheld, consiste ntly with the justice and honour of the nation. 

Congress have heretofore marked, with decided re probation. the 
authors and abettors of this iniquitous Commerce, in every form 
which it assumes ; from the inception of its unrighteous purpose in 
Arnerica, through all the subsequent stages of its progress, to its 
final consummation; the outward voyage, the cruel seizure, and 
forcible abduction of the unfortunate African from his native home : 
and the fraudulent transfer ot the property thus acquired. It may, 
however, be questioned, if a proper discrimination of their relative 
vuili, has entered into the measure of punishment annexed to these 
crimiual acts. 

Your committee cannot perceive wherein the offence of kidnap- 
ping an unofiending inhabitant of a foreign country ; of chatning 
him down for a series of days, weeks, and months, amidst the dying 
and the dead, to the pestile ntial hold of a slave-shi ip : of consigning 
him, 1 he chance to hve out the voyage, to perpetual slavery, in a 
remote and wiknown land, differs tn m ralignity from piracy, or why 
a milder punishment should follow the one, than the other crime. 
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On the other hand, the purchase of the unfortunate African, after 
his enlargement from the floatisg dungeon which wafts him to the 
foreign market, however criminal in itself if and yet more in its ten- 
dency to encourage this abomiable traffick, yrelds in atrocity to the 
violeat seizure of his person, bis sudden and unprepared separa- 
tion from his family, his kindred, bis friends, and bis country, fol- 
lowed by all the horrors of the middle passage. Are there not 
united in this offence all that 1s most iniquitous in theft, most daring 
m robbery, and cruel in murder? Its consequences to the victim, 
uf he survives ; to the country which receives him ; and to that from 
which he is torn, are alike disastrous. Uf the internal wars of 
Africa, and their desolating effect may be imputed to the slave 
trade, and that the greater part of them must, cannot now be ques- 
tioned, this crime, considered in its remote, as well as Its proximate 
eonsequences, is the very darkest tn the whole catalogue of human 
miiquities 5 and its authors should be considered as hostes humans 
CPNETISs 


e 
In proposing to the House of R paaaantets es, to make such part 
of this offence as occurs upon the ecer » pir ‘acy, your committee 


are animated, not by the desire of seeiia ‘sting to live world the horror 
with which it is viewed by the American people ; but, by the confi- 
dent expectation of promoting, by this example, its more certain 
punishme nt by all nations, and its absolute and tinal extinction. 

May it not be be heved. that when the whole eivilized world 
shall have denounced the slave trade as piracy, it will become as 
unfrequent as any other species of that off nee against the law of 
of nations? Ts it unreasonabie to suppose, that negotiation will, 
with greater facility, introduce into that law such a provision as i: 
here proposed, when it shal! havc been already incorporated i 
the separate code oi each siate ?/ 

The maritime powers of the christian world have, at length, con- 
enurredin pronouncing seatence of condemnation against the traflick. 
The United States having led the way im forming this decree, owe 
it to themselves, not to follow the rest of mankind in promoting its 
vigorous execution. 

lf it should he objected, that the Icgislation of C ongress would 
be partial, and its benefit, fora time at least local, it may be re- 
plied, that the constitutional power of the governme WA has alre addy 
been exercised in detining the crime of piracy, in accordance with 
similar analogies, to that which the committee have sought to trace 
between this general otfence against the peace of nations, and the 
slave trade. 

[fn many of the foreign treaties, as well as in the laws of the Unit- 
ed States, —— are to be found. of piracies, which are not 
eognizable, as such, by the tribunals of all nations. Such is the 
unavoidable conse aja e of any exercise of the authority of Con- 
gress, to define and punish this crime. The definition and the pun- 


ishment can bind the United States alone. 
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Patract from “An act to continue in force ‘An act to protect the commerce of the. 
United States, and punish the crime of piracy,’ and also to make further provision 
for punishing the crime of piracy.” Passed May 15, 1820. 


Sect. 4. And be it further enacted, That, if any citizen of the 
United States, being of the crew or ship’s company, of any foreign 
ship or vessel engaged im the slave trade, or any person whatever, 
being of the crew or ship’s company, of any ship or vessel owned 
in whole or in part, or navigated for, or in behalf of, any citizen or 
citizens of the United States, shall land, from any such ship or 
vessel, and, on any forcign shore, seize any negro or mutatto, not 
held to service or labour by the laws of either of the states or ter- 
ritories of the United States, with intent to make such negro or 
mulatto a slave, or shall decoy. or forcibly bring or carry, or shall 
receive such negro or mulatto on board any such ship or vessel, 
with intent as aioresaid, such c.uizen or person shail be adjudged a 
pirate, and on conviction there of before the circuit court of the 
United States for the district wherein he may be brought or found, 
shall suffer death. 

Sect. 5. And be it further enacted, That, if any citizen of the 
United States, being of the crew or ship’s company of any foreign 
ship or vessel engaged in the siave trade, or any person w hatever, 
being of the crew or ship’s company of any ship or vessel owned 
wholly or in part, or navigated tor, or in behalf eff any citizen or 
citizens of the United Staces, shall forcibly contine or detain, or aid 


and abet in forcibly confintne cr detaining, on board any such ship 
or vessel, any negro, or muiaito, not held to service by the laws of 


either of the states or territories of the United States. with intent 
to make such negro or mulatto a siave, or shall, on board any such 
ship or vessel, offer or attempt to sell, as a slave, any negro or mu- 
fatto, not held to service as aforesaid. or shall, on the high seas, or 
any where on tide water, transicr, or deliver over, io any other ship 
or vessel, any such negro or mulatto, not held to service, as afore- 
said, with intent to make such negro or mulatto a slave, or shall. 
Jand or deliver on shore, from on board any such ship or vessel, amy 
such negro or mulatto, with intent to make sale of. or having pre- 
viously sold, such negro or mulatto, as a slave, such citizen or per 
son shall be adjudged a pirate, and on conviction thereof, before 
the circuit court of the United States for the distriet wherein he 
shall be brought or found, shall sufler death. 


pe 


The Constitution of the American Society, for Colonizing the Pree Peopie of Golour e/ 
the United States. 
Art. 1. This Society shai! be ealled, “* The American Society, for 
colonizing the free people of colour of the United States.” 
Art. 2. The object to which its attention is to be exclusively di- 
rected, is to promete and execute a plan tor eclomsziug (with their cen: 
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sent) the free people of colour, residing in our country, in Africa, oz 
such other place as Congress shall deem most expedient. And the So- 
ciety shall act, to effect this object in co-operation with the general £0-~ 
vernment,and such of the states as may adopt regulations upon the subject. 

Art. 3. Every cil:zen of the United States, who shall subseribe these 
articles, and be ar annual contributor of one dollar to the funds of the 
Society, shall be a member. On paying not less than thirty dollars, at 
One subscription, shal! be a member for life. 

Art. 4. ‘he officers of this Society shall be, a President, thirteen 
Vice. Presidents, a Secretary, a ‘Treasurer, a Recorder, and a Board of 
Managers, composed of the above named officers, and twelve other mem- 
bers of the Society. ‘Mhey shall be annually eleeted by the members of 
the Society, at an annual meeting on the last Saturday of December, and 
continue to discharge their respective duties till others are appointed. 

Art. 5. It shail be the &: uty of the President to preside at all meet 
ings of the Society, and of the Board of Managers, and to call meetings 
of the Society, and of the Board, when he thinks necessary, or when 
required big any three members of the Board. 

Art. 6. The Vice-Presidents, according to seniority, shall discharge 
these files in the absence of the President. 

Art. 7. The Secretary shail take minutes of the proceedings, prepare 
and publish notices, and discharge such other duties. 1s the Board, or 
the President, or in his absence, the Vice-President, according to the 
seniority, (when the Board is not sitting) shall direct. And the Recorder 
shall record the proceedings, and the names of the members, and dis- 
charge such other duties as may be required of him. 

Arr. 8. The treasurer shall receive and take charge of the funds of 
the Society, under such security as may be prescribed by the Board of 
Ylanagers: keep the accounts, and exhibit a statement of receipts and 
expenditures at every annual meeting, and discharge such other duties 
as may be required of him. | 

Arr. 9% The Board of Managers sha!l meet on the first Monday in 
January, the first Monday in April, the first ‘loaday in’ Jotv, and the 
first Monday in October. every year, and al such other times as the 
President may direct. ‘hey shall conduct the business of the Society, 
and take such measures for effecting its objects as they shall think pro- 
per, or shall be directed at the meetings of the society, and make an 
annual report of their proceedings. ‘Mhey shall also till up all vacancies 
occurring during the year, and make such by-laws for their government, 
as they may deem necessary, provided the same are not repugnant to 
this constitution. 

Arv. 10. Every Society which shall be formed in the United States 
to aid in the object of this association, and which shal co-operate with 
its funds for the purposes thereof, agreeably to the rules and regulations 
of this Society, shall be considered auxiliary thereto, aud) its occers 
shall be entitled to atten’! and vote at all meetings of the Society, and 
of the Board of Managers. 
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& TERMS. 


= {. The Arrican InreLiicencer shall be printed Monthly, on good 
paper, with a new type, and contain thirty-two pages. ‘The numbers 
shall be stitched and covered, and delivered to subscribers in the 
— District, and mailed for those ata distance, at TWO DOLLARS AND 
=G FIFTY CENTS a year. 





2 2. Subscribers living in the cities of Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
=f New-York, Boston, Richmond, and Charleston, S. C. and the Dis- 
_¥: trict of Columbia, are to pay punctually on, or before, the reception 
SAS of the sixth number of the work. -4/! others in advance. This 
=~ arrangement is of indispensable necessity, and can in no case be 


¢ departed from. 
e 


3. Auxiliary Societies and individuals who order twelve copies, 

Az and upwards, and hold themselves responsible for the amount, paya- 

= ble on receiving the sixth number, shall have the work at the re- 
~ duced price of two dollars per annum. 





4. Allorders and communications for the work. to be directed to 
J. ASHMUN, Publisher, 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Washington City, July, 1820. 


Extract from the Minutes of the American Colonization Society. 





-<$ Resolved, that the Society approve of the design proposed to them 
by Mr. Ashmun, to publish, in the City of Washington, an African 
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selves of the opportunity of making their communications to the 
public through that channel, in the full confidene that it will be 
conducted with discretion, and so as to promote the views of the 
Society, 
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Washington, July 20th, 1820. 
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